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found there. I was not in a state to join in the commonplaces of
conversation. Mahler stole glances at me, but I was in a malicious
mood and would not help him out. I was in all the glory of
untrammelled youth and not to be imposed upon by fame or
position. The one thing that might have humbled me, his inner
significance, was at that time almost hidden from me. And yet I
was puzzled by a sense of awe in face of his outstanding genius
and it threatened to cloud my untroubled serenity. "Fraulein
Schindler," he called out to me, "how did you sleep?"
"Perfectly.    Why not?"
"I didn't sleep a wink the whole night."
I made some silly reply, which, thank God, I have forgotten.
This dress-rehearsal of the "Tales of Hoffmann" was the first
at which I was present in close proximity with him. I have never
known a greater producer. The rehearsal went without a hitch.
The orchestra was intoxicating. The small audience was keyed
up and scarcely seemed to breathe. The performance was only
broken off once and this was when the Gutheil-Schoder came on
as Julietta. Mahler ordered her off in a fury. Her dress was slit
up each side to the waist and had to be stitched up instantly on
account of the gross indecency. As soon as the poor lady had
vanished he continued to rail for some time over the heads of the
orchestra at the Schoder's shanaelessness in coming on to the stage
in such a state of undress. If he had dreamed that ten years later
whole rows of more or less naked women would crowd the stages
of the "straightest" theatres (to mention only "Franziska," or
"The Legend of Joseph" at the Opera) he would have lost his
faith in the drama. To him, it was sacred. Too sacred almost.
Prince Liechtenstein, Lord High Steward, remarked once at a
rehearsal: "You needn't shift the scenes yourself." It was not
only a metaphor.
I was still without a suspicion and never imagined I had made
so deep an impression. I was overawed, and yet my work for
Zemlinsky still came first.
By the next morning's post I received some verses of great
beauty. My mother gave a sharp look at my anonymous letter.
She took it out of my hand and asked whom it could be from.
I said it could only be from Mahler. She replied that I need not
imagine that a man like Mahler would write verses to a raw girl
and laughed at me* Somebody, she said, must have been playing
a joke on me.
But my instinct told me the poem could only be from him.    I